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EXMOUTH WRESTLING. 


I wis induecd, during my stay in 
the West of England, in September 
last, to pass a { winight at Exmouth, 

—a very pretty sea-side village, on 

which a very pleasant farce has been 
written. That I cid not make a dil 
ficulty of being induced, may be con- 
jectured, when I contess to having 
pretty broadly hiated at such anex- 
cursion to my fricnds, and ac 
ledge that they threw aside all aux- 
iety and thought, and made up a 
party for the purpose. The village 
is seated, as its name intimates, at 
the mouth of the river Exe; some of 
its best houses are built on a high 
cliff, which commands the sea and 
the river, and from which some of 
the most splendid sunsets are to be 
seen that eye of man can desire. | 
would, however, being one of humble 
desires, more particularly speak in 
commcndation of a neat litile brick 
built tenement, which stood near to 
the water, (1 leave the reader to set- 
tle whether I mean the sea or ihe 
river.) and which had, 1 believe, the 
benctit of every wind that blew dur- 
ing the month of September.—Oh ! 
we were a wierry crew in our smart 
brick vessel, and laughed away many 
an hour, at which the clouds wept, 
and the wind howled! While the 
strings and tassels of our window- 
blinds shook and rattlhed—and the 
blinds themselves flapped, like the 
rigging and sails of the barks which 
we saw beiore us; and while the 
carpet actually rose and heaved, 
even as waves, around us; we flected 
away the hours, as though the world 
were laughing without, and went 
merrily on our voyage, as vessels 
will go, “* with youth at the prow, 
and pleasure at the helm.” The 
wind did not howlin our hearts; the 
rain did not fall upon, or damp our 
spirits ! 

One morning, (fT seem to have in- 
dulged in generalities long enough,) 
one Morning, on saantering to the 
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window after breakfast, I perceived 
in a piece of flat meadow ground, an 
unusual assemblage of spars, posts, 
rails, remnants of tattered rigging, 
and cordage. The servant, witha 
voice of peculiar satisfaction, in- 
formed me, in answer to an inquiry 
whichescaped me without adirection, 
that there was going to be ** a wrast- 
ling,’ as she, in her county dialect, 

xpressed herself. What! A match? 
said IT, evideutiy as much delighted 
as if I had been *‘ native there, and 
to the manner born.” ‘ Yes, Sir!” 
she replied—* And the Canns will be 
there—aad young Brockenden, and 
Thorne from Dawlish, and the Men 
from the Moors!” Oh, if it be a 
fault to admire the sports and pas- 
time of the poor—to delight in their 
manly games, and feats of courage 
and enterprize—I must at once con- 
fess myself gnilty of it to the fullest 
extent: it is not for me to plead to 
the minor oflence. I see all I can 
see, at all times, of skilful struggle 
between man and man; and I glory 
in seeing it! The communication 
of this enthusiastic serving-woman 
sounded to me pleasantly indeed ; 
I could not help thinking it some- 
what poetical—for there is a beauty 
even in common names, when 
clustered together thus, and con- 
nected with the idea of personal 
enterprize and superiority, which, 
fown, makes a strong impression 
on my feelings, and I believe is 
not without its effect upon those 
of others. “ Young Brockenden,” 
appeared a gallant name; and, to 
my ears, there seemed something dc- 
cisive in the name of ** Thorne trom 
Dawlish :” But the ** Men from the 
Moors” came upon my imagination 
like a clan from the Highlands, or 
the sudden incursion of a band of 
freebooters upon a quiet hamlet. 
The muster hour was twelve o'clock ; 
and IT panted for that hour ! 

The men of Devon and Cornwall 
have been celebrated, from time im- 
memorial, for their skill and prowess 
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42 Evinauth 
in the art of wrestling. The boys 
may atthe presentday be seen striuge 
gling and practising at a very carly 
age: and Carew says, in his quaint 
old style—* you shall hardly find an 
assembly of boysin Devon and Corn- 
wall, where the most untowardly 
amongst them, will not so readily 
give you a muster of this exercise, 
as you are prone to require it.’ 

But I fancy that JT see the dat 
thrown up, and therefore I proceed 
to give as correct an account as my 
memory will furnish, of the match at 
Exmouth, which was played out, to 
use the county phrase, with the ut- 


most zeal and courage, in spite of 


falling rains and slippery grass. The 
ring was formed in a field called The 
Marshes, a term sufficiently expla- 
natory of the nature of the spot, with- 
out any further description of mine. 
The showers, however, lent a cruel 
aid to the natural wetness of the land, 
as if purposing to ‘* try a fall” with 
these holiday folk. When I ap- 
proached the ring, the rain was de- 
scending rapidly, hut the people 
stood undauntedly around ; and the 
sports were coming on steadily and 
profoundly. There was a large 
circle of wooden railing erected, 
forming the back to a single bench, 
and within this ring you were ad- 
mitted on paying the sum of thice- 
pence. The crowd was compelled 
to stand as near to the rails as 
possible, and thus an open space was 
kept for the competitors. After the 
rules had been read, which I could 
not very well hear, a hat was hurled 
into the air, and immediately foliow- 
ed by one from an acceptor of the 
challenge ; the wrestlers began to 
prepare immediately for the strug- 
gle. The first that stood ia the mid- 
dle of the ring, having beenstripped 
to the shirt, and enclothed in the 
linen jacket, with a green cock on 
the back, which I have noticed to 
be the customary garment—was a 
young man of extremely prepossess- 
ing appearance. His figure, which, 
ia its country garb, had not par- 
ticularly impressed me with its size 


or strength, now struck me as 
highly powerful, compact, and 
beautiful. His limbs were weil 


grown, and stropgly set—yet rather 
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slight than otherwise—and his body 
was easy, slim, yet peculiarly ex 
pressive of power. The fronts of his 
legs, from the knee to the ancle, 
were armed with thick carpeting, to 
protect him from the kicks of his 
antagonist ; and even this strange 
armour did not give to his person 
the appearance of clumsiness. His 
neck was bare, and certainly very 
fine: hut the shape of his head 
struck me as being the most impres- 
sive and poetical (1 use the term 
under correction), I had for a long 
time beheld—being sct off, I con- 
ceive, by the way in which his hair 
was arranged ; and this was dark, 
hanging in thick snakish curls on 
each side his forehead, and down 
the back part of his head. Add to 
all this, a handsome melarcholy thin 
countenance, and you will have at 
once some idea of the young man 
who now stood before me. 

I turned to a countryman near me, 
and inquired who this youth might 
be, whose undaunted mien and 
comely port had so taken my favour 
captive. *‘* Who is that!” said the 
man with a tone of surprise, accom- 
panied with a look of profound pity 
at my ignorance, ** why, one of the 
Cauns to be sure !” In an instant I 
remembered the name, and his pre- 
sence so well seconded the feeling 
which the enthusiasm of the servant 
had awakened, that I really had the 
sensation of a blush on my mind, at 
not recognizing in such a tigure 
one of the names which were in the 
mouths of women and domestics as 
synonyms for prowess and valour, 
and which at the onset had sounded 
to me like fame! 

Young Cann stood awhile ina 
calm and indifferent attitude,—and 
his opponent ploughed his heavy 
waytowards him. This was a little 
bull-necked, thick-set man,—of pro- 
digivusly broad and weighty car- 
riage. His carpeted limbs resem- 
bled the bolsters of a sofa,—and his 
throat was scarcely inferior in size. 
Cann pledged him in a cup of beer 
or cyder, (1 will not call it a wine 
cup, as Mr. Campbell would, to ex- 
alt it fromthe vulgar truth into 
poetical respectability,) and then 
Siving the mug to une of the umpires 
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he clutched the little coast Hercules 
firmly with one hand, by the collar 
of his jacket, and received in re- 
turn the tiger clutch of his eager 
antagonist. The struggle imme- 
diately commenced ;—the umpires 
keeping a wary eye on the spot. 
Cenn stood up nobly—watchfully— 
gallantly —meeting every movement 
of his opponent with a harder gripe 
of the jacket, and receiving the 
kicks of the little human Cvb with 
an indifference quite astounding to 
all possessors of knees and shin- 
bones. The short man stood low, 
and far from Cann, and seemed 
rather to watch and labour for his 
safety than to dare for his enemy’s 
downfall. He leaned ferward, as 
if he were on all fours, and slipped 
and sprawled about, and abroad, — 
like acatin walnut shells,—and with 
the same extraordinary pertinacity 
for keeping on his feet. This un- 
gainly attitude was beautifully con- 
trasted by Cann’s upright muscular 
form, towering over it, and follow- 
ing, lion-like, the crouching and 
shifting manovuvres of the tiger-like 
creature opposed to him. This 
struggle, in which a fine display of 
skill and strength was exhibited, 
lasted five minutes, when the parties 
were instantly separated by the um- 
pires ;—such being the time limited 
for the single play as it is termed, 
When a man has stood out two men, 
and thrown one, he is set down as 
a double player, and is entitled to 
strive among the select, on the se- 
cond day, forthe prizes. Of course 
all the Canns, and the best men 
from the Moors, and young Brock- 
enden, and Thorne from Dawlish, 
made themselves doub/e players. 1 
shall not longer dwell on the various 
wrestling of the first day. 

The second morning was any 
thing but * rosy fingered”—but still 
we were not to be territied by threat- 
caning clouds trom following the 
manly sport which the day was to 
decide. There were some slow and 
tedious contests for double players 
tll very late in the afternuon—when, 
as the evening closed, and the moon 
arose, the grand contest was com- 
meveed. One of the umpires ap- 
proached the boothin which t stoed, 


and requested of Mr. Roe (as I un- 
derstood the name), vot to postpenc 
the sports till the morrow, ** as the 
Cannas were anxious to get back to 
their farms, and Thorne must return 
to Dawlish the same night, and the 
men wanted to go to the Moors !”— 
This appeal was commanding, and 
the kind Mr. Roe yielded to the 
wishes of the combatants. ‘ To 
night be it then,”” said this amiable 
patron of the pleasures of the poor 
—* and Jet nota moment be lost in 
matching the men, and calling them 
forth!” 

The first shout of the master of the 
revels was, “ the younger Cann, and 
Widdicomb of the Moors!” and this 
was received with a low murmur, 
and a deep interest which almost 
smothered sound. The younger 
Cann was the stoutest of the bro- 
therwood, finely formed, and fair- 
haired. Hestripped and accoutred 
himself immediately: his brothers 
assisting in buckling his /eg-armour, 
and fastening his jacket. There 
was evidentally a great anxiety in 
this group, but still the utmost con- 
fidence in ultimate success;—and [ 
could not belp taking part in the 
interest of the brothers, and at the 
same time entertaining a full share 
of their faith in their champion’s 
triumph. ** And who,” said Itoa 
neighbour, *“‘ are these Canns!”— 
* They are farmers, and there are 
five brothers, all excellent wrestlers; 
—but you only see three here to 
night.”—But the fine young wrestler 
stepped into the ring, and our con- 
versation ceased. 

The moon was now very clear, full 
and bright; and its light fell upon 
the noble person of Cann, and show- 
ed every curl of his hair. The Moor- 
man svon joined him—prepared for 
the conflict. He was a giant in size, 
and from what IT gathered around 
me, a mwanof the most savage na- 
ture, The popular feeling was pain- 
fully on Cann’s side. After the cup 
had been pledged, the opponents 
seized each otber with au iron grasp, 
Cann stuod boldly, but cautiously 
up, and conscious thathe had much 
todo; and the Moor mau opposed 
him resolutely and grandly, Fhe 
struggle was iminedtate, and Cann, 











44 Exmouth Wrestling. 
with one terrific wrench, threw his 
antagonist to the earth; but he fell 
so doubtfully on his shoulder, that 
it seemed uncertain whether he 
would fall on his back (which is ne- 
cessary to victory), or recover him- 
self by rolling on lis face. Cann 
looked proudly down uponhim, and 
saw him by a miraculous strain, 
which resembled that of a Titan ia 
pain, save the fall by wrenching 
himself down on his face. His shoul- 
der and side were soiled ;—but he 
was not deemed vanquished. 

By the order of the umpires the 
struggle was renewed, when, owing, 
as I conceived, to the slippery state 
ofthe grass, Cann fell on his knees, 
and the Moorman instantly hurled 
him on his back. All was uproar 
and confusion—but Cann was de- 
clared to have réceived a fall—and 
gloom spread itself overall! He 
could not be convinced of the justice 
of his judges (a common case when 
the verdict is advertse,) and it was 
in real pain of spirit that he pulled 
off the jacket. 

Young Brockenden followed next 
with another man from the Moors; 
and he reccived a doubtful fall, 
which was much cavilled at, but 
which the judges nevertheless gave 
against him. 

[t now grew late, and the 
thickened around, so that the wrest- 
ling could scarcely be perceived. J 
leftthe sports somewhatunwillingly; 
but [ could not distinguish the par- 
ties, an’, in truth, I was dispirited 
at my favourite's being foiled, I 
heard that the brother Canns re- 
trieved the fame of the family,—but 
the darkness of the night, and the 
state of the grass, gave no ch 
either to the 
wrestlers. In the morniug, the ring 
—the awning —th« had 
vanished; and the young fellows 
had separated—the Canns to their 
farms—the Men to their Moors! 
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ACCOUNT OF TWO LATE AT- 
TEMPTS TO ASCEND MONT 
BLANC. 

(Continued from Pace 24 ] 
*“ Ar five o’clock some hail fell, 

md until midnight the weather was 
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cloudy; but on the 20th, at one in 
the morning, the heavens appeared 
studded with stars, although the 
valley was stillhidden by fog. Coutet 
wentoutto observe the weather, and 
informed us that it promised well, 
but that it would be prudent still to 
wait a little before we decided upon 
ascending. At about five o’clock, 
the summit v lighted by the sun; 
the air perfectly serene and calm. 
Our guides informed as that we 
micht begin our journey. M. Selli- 
gue, who had been for some time 
unwell and who feared the return of 
the rain before the close ofday, pre- 
ferred staying at the Grand Mulet, 





Two of our des who had never 
ascended Mout Blane, and whom 
Coutet wished to remain with M. 
Sellicue, refused to do so. rhe 


weather was favourable, and every 
one was desirous of ascending. At 
lencth two other guides consented 
to stay behind. Messrs. Dorntord, 
Henderson, and I, with eight cuides, 
out from the Grand Mulet at 
twenty minutes past five; the ther- 
mometer was at 34 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. Having entered upon 
the snows which were here rather 
deep, we went immediately towards 
the Aicuille du Goute, afterwards 
we ascended towards the summit, 
and almost always ina zig-zag di- 
rection, inorder to avoid theerevices 
and steep acclivities ; and ata quar- 
ter before seven, the 
peared this 
tinued to ascend, we found the snow 
harder, and not sodcep. No snow 
seemed to have fallen in these higher 
parts for some time. 

‘* At twenty minutes past seven 
we reached the first of three plat- 
forms ] ir in the 
space between t ( 
and Mont Maundit, the eastern shoul- 
der of Mont ! After having 
crossed this platform, at a quarter 
before cight, we ascended an ac- 
clivity atan angle of 25 or 20-de 
This leads to the second, which we 
began to cross at ten minutes past 
eight, having then on ourright hand 
the seracs* of ice, which are visible 
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* Seracs are those parallelopipeds, 
cubes, and other rather reguiarorms ot 
iee andsu which are found at creat 
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Allen} 
even at Chanrouny. Thesky, when 
observed near these white masses 
of ice, appears ofan extremely deep- 
blue colour; indeed almost black. 
After having ascended another steep 
acelivity, we reached at half-past 
eight, the last of the great platforms, 
hounded on the right by the hizhest 
part ofthe Dome, on the left, by the 
last rocks on this side, and on the 
south side by a steep aceclivity, at 
about the height of which, and a 


little further, appears the summit of 


Mont Bianc. ‘The snow had pre 
cisely the degree of hardness which 
is desirable for walking upon with 
ease: the feet did not sink too much, 
and the snow was not too hard. We 
had nevertheless for some time ex- 
perienced the effects of the rarity of 
the air: my pulse beat 123 in a mi- 
nute, and I was continually thirsty. 
Our guides advised us to breakfast 
here, for said they, higher up you 
will have no appetite. A cloth was 
spread upon the snow at the en- 
trance of the great platform, which 
served both for chairs and table. 
Every one eat his halfchicken with 
appetite. 

** At precisely nine o'clock, we 
set off to ascend the summit which 
we saw before us. * Would you ac- 
cept a thousand pounds to descend 


instead of ascending?’ said one of 


my companions to his fellow coun- 
tryman. ‘LE would not retuen for any 
money,’ was thereply. We were all 
full of hope and joy at seeinz our- 
selves so near the end of our journey. 
The beautiful weather, the calm 
around us, the celestial air which 
we had breathed during our repast: 
mace impressions upon our minds 
Which are not experienced in lower 
revions. [saw myself already on 
the summit. t 
the highest rock in Kurope to place 
itin the {mperial Mineralogical Ca 
hinet at St. Petersburgh. J intend- 
eds une for the muscum at Geneva, 
and other collections. 

“We crossed the great platform 
of snow, at the entrance of which 
we had breakfasted, It is necessary 
The name is derived trom a 
kind of white cieese, made in the 
mountains, and to which ilar ter 
ive ‘ 
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to cross the acclivily horizontally, 
by keeping to the left, in order to 
reach the last great rocks at the 
height of 14.700 feet, from which 
Italy is visible. From these rocks 
by turning to the right, the summit 
is ascended at the height of 96 feet. 
we walked one after the other, for it 
is preferable to tread in the footsteps 
of the first cuide, whe, on account 
of the fatigue which he suffers, is 
changed from time to time. 

* We advanced thas in a nearly 
horizontal line, crossing the accli- 
vity about half way up; that isto 
say, at almost equal distances be- 
tween the ridges on our right, and 
the platform of snow upon our left. 
No one spoke, for at this height 
even talking is fatiguing, and the 
air conveys sound but faintly. I 
was still the last, and after taking a 
dozen steps, supported by my stick, 
f stopped to make 15 inspirations, 
I found that in this manner I could 
advance without exhaustion. Pre- 
pared with green spectacles, and 
with crape before the face, my eyes 
were fixed upon my steps, which I 
counted, Suddenly I felt the snow 
give way under my feet. Thinking 
that I merely slipped, I thrust my 
stick to the left, butin vain. The 
snow, which accumulated on my 
right, overturned and covered me; 
and I felt myself forced downwards 
with irresistible power. If thought 
at first Iwas the only one who suf- 
fered this accident, but feeling the 
snow accumulate upon me so as al- 
most to prevent my breathing, I 
imagined thata great avalanche was 
descending from Mont Blanc, and 
forcing the snow before it, Every 
moment, [expected to be crushed 
by this mass: while descending I 
turned over repeatedly, and Estrove 
with my strength to divide the snow 
with my arms, in which I was buri- 
ed and struggling. I succeeded at 
last in getting my head oat, and I 
saw that a great part of the acclivity 
Was moving; but as I found myself 
near the edge of this slippery part, 
I made every effort to get upon the 
hard six where J might at last 
find footing. It was not until then 
that I knew the extent of the dan- 
cer: for Esaw myvsclf neara crevice 
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which terminated the acclivity, and 
separated it from the platform. At 
the same moment I discovered Mr. 
Henderson’s head still nearer this 
abyss. I discoved still farther Mr. 
Dornford and three guides, but the 
five others did not appear. I hoped 
still to see them come out of the snow 
which had stopped, but Matbicu 
Balmat cried out that there were 
still persons in the crevice. I will 
not attempt to paint what then pass- 
ed inmy mind, I saw Mr. Dornford 
throw himself upon the snow in des- 
pair, and Mr. Henderson was ina 
condition which made me fear for 
consequences. But our consola- 
tion may be judged of when, some 
minutes afterwards, we saw one of 
the guides come out of the crevice ; 
our hurras redoubled at the appear- 
ance of the second; and we yet 
hoped that the three others would 
also appear, but alas; they were 
seen no more. 

The guides, fearing a second 
slipping of the snow, directed us to 
remove to a distance, but that was 
impossible. Mr. Dornford declared 
that he was ready to sacrifice bis 
life to go and search for the unfor- 
tunate guides: I offered him my 
hand, and, partly sank in the snow, 
still moveable, we advanced in 
spite of the guides, towards the 
crevice of unknown depth filled with 
snow, and to the place in which 
they must have fallen. There we 
descended into the gulph, and I 
sounded the snow every where with 
a stick without feeling any resist- 
ance. Supposing it possible that 
the men might have fallen into some 
cavity, or upon some projection in 
the crevice ; and as the air, on av- 
count of its rarity, does not convey 
sound well, I thrust the longest stick 
quite to the end inthe snow ; and 
lying down upon it, I applied my 
teeth to the stick, and calling the 
men by their names, L listened with 
great attcntion to hear any noise ; 
but all was in vain. The guides 
came upon us, and forced us, so to 
express it, to come out of the 
crevice. They declared our search 
useless; they even refused the 
money that we offered them if they 
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would wait; they laid hold of Messrs. 
Dornford and Henderson; and 
while [ was still sounding the snow 
(which had passed the crevice for a 
great space), they proceeded im- 
mediately with them to some dis- 
tance; so that I was under the ne- 
cessity of descending with only 
Coutet, who had not even a stick; 
but absorbed in the horror of tho 
event, I was become insensible to 
every kind of danger,and I[ crossed 
all the crevices without thinking of 
them. I did not rejoin my two 
companions till I arrived at the 
Grand Mulet,from whence we set 
olf for the Glacier des Bossons, 

and at halfpast eight in the evening, 
we returned to the Hotel de l'Union 
at Chamouny, without experiencing 
any great degree of fatigue. J was 
the more astonished at this, becausc, 
for an hour after the accident, I 
made great ellorts in an elevated 
Situation where the least exertion 
exhausts the strength. 

“* IT shall here add a few words 
explanatory of our unfortunate ac- 
cident. It appeared that the upper 
stratum of the snow on the acclivity 
Jay upon another stratum, which 
was very slippery on the surface ; 
and as our track cut the first stra- 
tum across, the part which was 
above us began to slip upon the 
other, forming what is called in the 
Oberland de Berne, suoggischiee 
or rutslavine. In that part where 
the first of our file walked, the ac- 
clivity was much steeper than near 
me where I had measured it a little 
before the accident; there it in- 
clined at an angle of twenty-cight 
degrees. Further on, the mass of 
snow was also thicker, especially 
high up ; for the wind usually drifts 
there the loose snow blown from the 
summit. For these reasons the 
slipping necessarily began at this 





* In crossing theGlacier des Bossans, 
we found a young chamois upon the 
isle of ice, surrounded with enormous 
crevices, it had probably died trom in- 
anition. One of the high seracs, under 
the shade ot which we had reposed in 
our ascent, had fallen in the interval, 
amd had covered the spoton which we 
had stopped with its fragments. 
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place, and the snow descended di- 
rectly towards the crevice ; while 
about me it took an oblique direc- 
tion forward. It was on this ac- 
count that the three first of the file* 
fellso deep into the crevice, and 
were covered with snow, so that we 
were unable to discover them, 
while the filth and sixth,t who had 
olso fallen in, were able to disen- 
gage themselves. Coutet came up 
with bis face of a blue appearance, 
and with symptoms of suffocation. 
Mathieu Balmat, who was a very 
strong man, and one of our princi- 
pal guides, was the only one who 
could withstand the slipping of the 
snow. Thrown down, and after- 
wards carried to some distance, he 
had the presence of mind to thrust 
his large stick down like an anchor, 
into the hardened snow. The two 
other guides {| were like us three 
travelicrs, buried in the snow, and 
forced towards the crevice, without, 
however, falling into it. The guides 
reckoned the surface of the snow 

which moved to be nearly 100 fa- 
thoms broad, and 250 high in an 
oblique direction. From the firm- 
ness of the snow which had slipped, 
it was evident that it had not lately 

fallen. The guides most accus- 

temed to the snow did not suspect 

any danger. At the moment the 

accident oceurred, the brother of 
one of our principal guides walked 

first, and the second was a man who 

had been this journey twelve times. 

In coming from the side of St. Ger- 

vais, passing by the Aiguilles and 





* They were Pierre Kalmat, brother 
of Mathieu, and eldest sonot P. Balmat, 
one of the ancient guides of M. de Saus- 
sure ; Pierve Carrier, a smith by trade, 
who had been 11 times upon Mout 
Blanc; and Auguste Terraz. This last 
and P. Balmat had never been on Mont 
Blane, aud were the two guides who 
refused to remain at the Grand Mulet. 
These three carried the provisions, the 
instruments,the pigeon, und a live towl, 
Ne one of them was married. 

‘ Joseph Marie Coutet, one of our 
principal guides ‘his futher was also 
with M. de Saussure), and Julien Dev- 
vauson, who escaped being poisoned by 
ol of vitriol 

t David Coutet, the brother of Joseph 
pore, our principal guide, and David 


wut, 


the Dome du Goute, itis necessary 
to take the route to Chamouny, in 
order to reach the acclivity, which 
deceived us when we imagined all 
dangers were past. 

“ Whether we ascend one side 
or the other, even after having 
escaped as [ did, the formidable 
rocks of the Aiguilles du Goute, 
and passed the gulpbs of the Gia- 
cier des Bossons, we incur the dan- 
ger near the summit of being swal- 
lowed up by the yielding of the 
snow, which at first appears to be 
firm, but suddenly gives way—a 
species of danger against which it 
is diflicult to find a preservative.” 
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Aller, anciently Abre.—Tuet Bri- 
tish word Alwar signilies a mint or 
treasury ; but it is not clear how 
far its meaning may be applicable 
to this village, which is situated 
near the banks of the Parret, north- 
west from Langport, that river di- 
viding it from Last-Ling and the 
Isle of Athelney, the celebrated 
retreat of the illustrious Alfred, 
whose name has stamped immorta- 
lity on this less conspicuous spot. 

That King having at Lthandune, 
or Edington, signally overthrown 
the Danish forces, reduced them to 
terms of peace, and engaged on his 
part to resign the Kingdom of the 
Kast Angles to such of their people 
as would embrace the Christian re- 
ligion, In pursuance of this treaty, 
Godrun or Guthran their leader 
came to Alre, the place we are now 
speaking of, being in the vicinity ot 
Athelney, with thirty of his officers, 
to receive the rite of Baptism, and 
King Alfred himself stood sponsor 
for him at the font, and gave the 
barbarian convert the name of 
Mthelstan, The Danes staid twelve 
days after at Aller with the King, 
and were then disinissed with large 
presents of money.* 

The next account we have of this 
place occars in the Norman record, 
where we are told that one Ulward 
a Saxon was owner of it in the time 
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of Edward the Confessor, but that 
when the survey was taken, it be- 
longed to Rajph de Limesi, one of 
the Conqueror’s followers: 

** Ralph himself holds Abre. Ul- 
ward held it in the time of King 
Edward, and gelded for two hides. 
The arable is four carucates. In 
demesne are two carucates, and 
two servants and five villanes, and 
twelve cottagers, with two ploughs. 
There are fifteen acres of meadow, 
and two hundred acres of pasture, 
and ten acres of wood. When he 
received it, it was worth one hun- 
died shillings, now six pounds.* 

In the time of Edwd. 2. John de 
Acton, held a moiety of this mauor 
of John Odingseles, by the service of 
aknight’s fee, and a fourth part 
of the neighbouring villagcof Staeth 
of Nicholas de Moels, and died 
G Edward II. leaving Johnde Acton 
his sonand heir. The whole manor 
of Aller, with that of Allermore, and 
other estates here, soon after this 
came to the family of Botreaux, 
whose heiress carried it to the Hun- 
gerfords, from whom it came to the 
Hastings carls of Huntingdon, 25. 
Eliz. Henry Earl of Huntingdon 
sold the capital messuage here, with 
one hundred acres of arable land, 
six hundred acres of meadow, and 
1600 of pasture,in Aller, Allermore, 
and Combe, to Roger Bromley, and 
Christopher Southowse, and the 
heirs of the said Christopher. The 
man or was purchased bySir Kdward 
Hext, and from him it came to the 
family of Stawel; but now belongs 
to Emanuel College, in Cambridge. 

In this parlsh is a hamlet called 
Worth, situated a mile towards the 
southwest, which, in the conqueror’s 
time, belonged to Roger de Curcelle, 
being then written Worde. 

“ William holds of Roger Wordce. 


Two thanes held it in the time of 


King Edward, and gelded for a hide 
and a half. The arable is three ca- 
rucates. There are ten villanes, 
with two carucates and a half, and 
four acres of meadow, and four fur- 
longs of wood in length, and two 
furlovgs in breadth. It was and is 
worth sixty shillings.’’ 
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The living, which is a rectory, ii 
the deanery of Lichester, was in 
1292 valued at twenty marks. The 
patronage is in Emanuel’s College. 

In the church which is dedicated 
to St. Andrew, were formerly found- 
ed several chantries, as, 1. Saint 
Mary’s chantry, the Jast incumbent 
of which, John Chynne had, in 1553, 
a pension of 51.2. Trinity chantry. 
Henry Larbeck, incumbent, Gl. 135s. 
4d. John Why twell, another incum- 
bent, Gl. 13s. 4d. third, Lioly Cross 
chantry, William Troylvan 61l.* The 
church is an ancicut edilice of one 
pace, with a tower at the west end, 
containing three belis. The south 
door is surmounted by a very fine 
Saxon arch, and in the upper pan- 
nel ofthe door is a unique antique 
carving ofa pelican and her, young. 

Under anarch, in the north wall 
of the chancel, lies the efligy in ar- 
mour of Sir Reginald de Botreaux, 
knight, and near it on an upright 
stone, this inseription :; 

** Hic jacet Reginaldus filius Wil- 
helmi Domini de Botreaux, qui obiit 
xxx. die mensis Julii, Anno Domini 
MCCCCXX” 

In the church yard is also a mu- 
tilated efligy, probably of another of 
this ancient and noble family. 

Dr. Ralph Cudworth, rector oi 
this parish, was father of that learn- 
ed divine, Ralph Cudwortb, the ce 
lebrated author of the “ Tnteilectual 
System.” He was born herein 1617 
and in 1630 was admitted pensioner 
of Emanuel College, in Cambridge, 
where he received his degrees. He 
was afterwards presented to the 
rectory of Nort Cadbury, in this 
county ; appointed in 1664, master 
of Clare-hall, in Cambridge, and 
the year after nominated professor 
of the Hebrew tongue, in that Uni- 
versity. In 1654 he was chosen 
master of Christ’s-college, Cam- 
bridge ; and in 1657 was one of the 
persons nominated by a committee 
of the parliament, to be consulted 
about the English translation of the 
Bible. He diced June 26th, 1688, 
and was buried in the chapel of 
Christ's college. He was a man of 
very extensive learning, excellently 
skilled in the learned lunguages and 
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ck idis works in priut aud manuscript 
4 are very numerous. 

~ Aller Moor is famous for a fight 
1 in 1645 between tie royalists and 
; parliament forces. It has in ita 
- fine decoy, belonging to Lady .\c- 
. Jand. 

\. 
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SS Ws now proceed, according to 
he the promise given in the foregoing 
ae number, to speak of the earliest 
d, novel of Miss Burney’s composi- 
th tion, 
uc Evenina. 
n- This simple, but iateresting tale, 
ue was the production of the fair au- 
iS. thor’s pen, ala very early age, and 
all not even her own family, as it was 
ar reported, were acquainted with her 
x, having composed it, until ber fa- 
ht ther’s attention was excited by 
’ hearing the literary fashionable cir- 
il- cles in raptures about a_ novel, 
pit called Evelinzg, and then, and not 





tillthen, his danghter informed him 
who had composed it. The work 


wu- may be consicered the precursor of 
of good taste in that walk of literature 

. towhich it belongs ; it possesses a 
OL happy delineation of character, a 
rie considerable degree of pathos, and 


vo small portion of senuine humour: 
perhaps it is rather more than forty 
years since it was first published, 
and the work was universally read 
for 


many years afterwards. The 
heroine of the tale is a very young 
woman; and her entrance into the 


world under perplexing and diflicult 





circumstances, forms the interest 
and of the work, in the course of which, 
sS0r many usclul preeepis and cautions 
ni- are ineulcated, in a very entertain- 
SCN Ing maguer. The reader who pe- 
1h ruses the uwovel at present, witha 
the reference to its former celebrity, is 
ttce surprised to ind itso simple ; but, 
Ited tought to be remembered, what in- 
the ferios pre doctions novels were be- 
OSS 


, lore that period, and the applause 
With Which Evelina was received, 
treated au emulation, which became 
ly the guiding star to that excellence, 
i Which siuce has so frequently de- 
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lighted the world in this species of 
writing. ‘Che manners, pourtrayed 
iv Evelina, are now in some respects 
become a picture of other days ; 
and some, even of the characters, 
have nearly (if not entirely) disap- 
peared from society; it may be 
questioned whether the family of 
the Brangtons, who allord the rea- 
der so much amusement, are now 
in existence ; and, it may be pre- 
sumed, that a Lovel is no longer to 
be found in the bail-rooms or draw- 
ing-rooms, of the present world of 
fashion, A Captain Mirvan, it is to 
be hoped and 5clieved, the whole 
navy of Great Britain would fail 
to produce; and it should, indeed, 
he added, that in the less polished, 
and less enlightened period in which 
this novel was published, there ex- 
isted considerable improbability, 
that aman so brutal and ignorant, 
could ever have formed a matrimo- 
nial connection, in a family of very 
high worth, and intellectual endow- 
ments. On the whole, Evelina is a 
production, which deserves a place 
in the library of every person who 
can allord one, and should never 
be omitted in the collection which 
occupies the shelves of a circulating 
library; it is worthy the attention 
of all reatiers, but more partica- 
larly suited forthe perusal of young 
ladies, on their entrance into life. 
The applause, so deservedly be- 
stowed on Evelina, seems to have 
had the happiest effect, in encourag- 
iug and calling forth improved 
powers, in the brilliant mind of the 
authoress, who, at no great distance 
of time, published her second work, 
CECILIA, OR THF HISTORY 
HEIRESS. 


OF AN 


This is a novel of the very high- 
est description, whether considered 
with a view to its just elucidation 
of character, and its useful warn- 
ings and examples, or for the great 
decree of interest it excites in the 
reader: as a work of entertain 
ment to an elegant mind, it is not 
too much to say, Cecilia has never 
been excelled in any language, in 
any age or country. At the wrain 
which it was presented to the world, 
the effect resembled an electrical 


5U 


shock—it shone without a rival; a 
mild and steady lustre still sur- 
rounds it, even when compared with 
the most beautiful fictitious narra- 
tives of the present time. The con- 
tinual changes in the manners and 
follies of the fashionable world, may 
have caused a few of the portraits 
in Cecilia to fade a little in the 
vivid effect of their colouring, but 
it has not becn suflicient to lessen 
the excellence of the likeness; the 
finished picture of the Three Guar- 
dians—the Man of Family—the 
Man of Fashion—and the Man of 
Wealth, are admirably drawn, as 
are the keen, discerning, speculat- 
ing, selfish, Monckton—the impru- 
dent, though amiable, child of ge- 
nius, Bellfield—the arrogant Floyer 
—the officious Morice—the Trades- 
man who has made his Fortune, 
and the Tradesman, who has his 
Fortune to make—the Supercili- 
ous Meadows — the benevolent, but 
mild, and deeply affecting Albany— 
the dignified Mrs. Delville—the im- 
prudent, careles, Mrs. Harrel—and, 
indeed, the whole numerous gallery 
of portraits, of which these forma 
part. The just remarks on dillcrent 
principles of action in the human 
mind, will, it is probable convey 
this novel down to distant times, 
without any considerable diminu- 
tion inits usefulness; to which claim, 
on permanent celebrity may be 
added, that it has ever heen consi- 
dered a valuable and accnrate de- 
scription of the state of fashionable 
manners and svuciety in Kogland, 
at the time of its publication. Most 
people, who possess an extensive 
library, have Cecilia in their book 
cases, anid it generally forins a part 
of every respectable circulating li- 
brary. It is one of the longest of 
our first rate novels, which have 
been published the letter- 
writing days of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son; yet the iveterest is well kept up 
to the conclusion. 





since 
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ANECDOTES OF THE BASTILLE. 


Count bE B——, a lieutenant- 
general in the French army, who 
diced about the commencement of 


the Revolution, had lived on terms 
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Anecdotes of the Basitiile. 

of intimacy with the two MM. de 
Beile-Isle, of whom he occasionally 
related inicresting private anec- 
dotes. The following particulars 
are so extremely curious that they 
deserve to be recorded: 

“The Count and the Chevalier 
de Belle-Isle were grandsous of the 
famous lLatendant Fouquet; and 
notwithstanding the disgrace of 
their grandfather, they were pretty 
well advanced in the military ser- 
viee at the death of Louis XIV. 
After the saturnalia of the regency, 
they became involved in the disas- 
ters of Le Blanc, the secretary of 
State for the war department, and 
the two brothers were arrested and 
putunder close confinement in the 
Bastilie. To aggravate their mis- 
fortunes, they were imprisoned in 
separate apartments. The Cheva- 
lier was constantly devising some 
plan by which he might he enabled 
to enjoy the society of his brother. 
He had withhim avaletdechambre, 
a young man of spirit and activity, 
and who, moreover, possessed no 
small share of cunning: he had 
been educated as a surgeon, and, 
at his own solicitation, was permit- 
ted to share his master’s captivity. 
By means of intrigue and artful in- 
terrogations, he learned that an 
aparanent, then unoccupied, was 
the only disposable one in the prison, 
and that it was immediately below 
that allotted tothe Count. He ae- 
cordingly formed his plan, without 
saying a word on the subject to the 
Chevalier. 

** The Chevalicr, though a man of 
intrepid courage, occasionally ex 
hibited a weakness of mind which 
is not without example even in per- 
of the character: he 
was unable to bear the sight of a 
wound, or even to hear one spoken 
of, without e, pe riencing those dis- 
bcr- 
and which 


sous lirmest 


tions to which 
1 


agreeable sens: 
vous persons are lial 
often terminate in cor ipletely over- 
powering the organic faculties. This 
reciprocal mental and physical re- 
action in the human frame, is un- 
accounted for, though its existence 
cannot be donbied. It resembles 
those puerile, but unconquerable 
antipathies we experience at the 
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sight of certain animals, or the odour 
of particular plants ; or rather, per- 
haps, those fits of vertigo with which 
persons (who on all occasions exhi- 
bit perfect self-possession)are seized 
on ascending a height, or when on 
the brink of a precipice. Be this 
as it may, no man isa hero to his 
valet de chambre; and the know- 
ledzce of this habit enabled the 
faithful servant of the Chevalier 
Belle-Isle the better to arrange his 
schemes. 

“The Governor of the Bastille 
paid frequent visits to his prisoners. 
The conversation of the Chevalier 
particularly pleased him. The valet 
was occasionally permitted to join 
them; for he had a number of sto- 
ries, anecdotes, and jests, with which 
he enlivened conversation, and ex- 
cited the interest and curiosity of 
his hearers. One day he very 
adroitly turned the discourse to the 
battie of Hochstadt, in which he 
had served in the medical depast- 
ment of the army. Tle did not fail 
to dwell on this subject with all the 
eloquence he was master of, All 
the wounds he had dressed—all the 
amputations he had seen performed 
—all the heart-rending groans he 
had heard—-nothing was spared. At 
length, to effect his object with the 
more certainty, he even overcharged 
the picture. The talisman had the 
desired effect. The Chevaliet per- 
formed his part the better by not 
being prepared forit; he grew pale, 
became gradually more and more 
languid, and at last fainted. The 
zealous valet flew to his assistance ; 
and by applying the usual remedies, 
soon recovered his master. The 
governor anxiously enquired the 
cause of the sudden indisposition of 
the Chevalier. “ Sir,” said the 
valet, ** crateful for your attention, 
my master did not venture to com- 
plain to you; but, certainly, the 
room you have assigned to him ts 
very injurious to his delicate nerves. 
The accident you have witnessed 
takes place almost daily; and in- 
deed IT cannot answer for the Che- 
valier’s life, if his lodging be not 
chanced.” The governor, an old 
officer, better acquainted with mili- 
tary affairs than @ith phisiologs 
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did not hesitate a moment. ‘‘ Why 
did you not speak before,” exclaim- 
ed he, *‘ my dear Chevalier? There 
is a room vacant on the other side 
of the fort, and you shall be removed 
te it this very evening.” The Che- 
valier returned thanks, and the go- 
vernor withdrew to give his orders, 
He well knew that the two brothers 
would thus be nearer each other; 
but he relied on the thickness of the 
walls, and the vigilance of the sen- 
tinels, to prevent all intercourse be- 
tween them. He was doceived, for 
misfortune is ingenious, After a 
minute search, the Chevalier and 
his valet discovereda chimney-pipe, 
which led to the Count’s chamber, 
and a communication was soon es- 
tablished between the two brothers. 

“ It was ofgreat importance tothe 
prisoners to be able thus to concert 
together for their common defence; 
but that was not all—it was neces- 
sary to find the means of annihilat- 
ing the material evidence which 
mightcompromisethem. The Che- 
valier had acquired a knowledge of 
the charges that were brought 
against him. There was one very 
serious accusation, which could be 
supported only by one individual, 
namely, a clerk in one of the offices 
of the war department. This man 
was easily intimidated, and still 
more easily gained over by promises; 
the prisoners, however, had buta 
very superficial knowledge of him. 
The Chevalier de Belle-Isle there- 
fore, arranged his plan from con- 


jecture; and tranquilly awaited the 


day when he should be confronted 
with his accusers, 

“ According to the old French 
system of judicial investigation, the 
lirst examinations were always se- 
cret. The witness appeared in the 
presence of the accused, and no per- 
son was present at the proceedings 
except the judge and the clerk. The 
prescribed rules, however, were not 
very rigorously observed when the 
accused party happened to be a 
person of rank. Inthe present case 
the deposition was read. I[t was 
very strong; butthe Chevalier soon 
knew the man he had to deal with. 
He composed himself, and listened 
with profound attention to the evi 
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dence. Surprise, gricf, and impa- 
tience, were by turns painted in his 
countenance. Whien the reading 
was ended he rushed forward to the 
witness, and seizing his hand, he 
exclaimed, in the most emphatic 
way, “ How, Sir, can it be possible 
that you are my accuser? You, for 
whom I have always felt so much 
interest! You, whom I have regard- 
ed as a friend! Can you lend an ear 
to such absurd calumnies’” Le 
continued to address the witness in 
a tone of vehemence and warmth, 
whichindicated an atlectionate com- 
plaint rather than a bitter recrimi- 
nation, until heobserved some happy 
result of his eloquence. He, mor 

over, employed an argument on 
which he relied with still greater 
confidence. On seizing the wit- 
ness’s hand, he contrived secretly 
to slip into it a note, which he had 
prepared for the purpose ; and thus 
placed the witness in the delicate 
alternative of becoming cither his 
accuser or his accomplice. The 
movement ofthe Chevalier de Belle- 
Isle was so sudden and unexpected, 
that nobody could think of opposing 
him; and, besides, it appeared ex- 
tremely natural, and strictly within 
the bounds of legal defence. The 
witness was confounded by the im- 
pressive appeal thathad been made 
to him; and found that he was in 
possession of a secret, which might 
decide the fate of an accused per- 


son, who had thus thrown himseif 


on his generosity. He was aware 
of the danger of retracting, while at 
the same time, he was flattered by 
the condescending way in which a 
man of rank treated him as_ his 
friend—in short, he was perplexed 
by conflicting thoughts and seuti- 
ments, 

The Chevalier observed the em- 
barrassment of his antagonist, and 
felt the necessity of immediately 
relieving him. Resuming the evi- 
dence, article by article, he en- 
deavoured to soften it down, and at 
the same time to avoid compromis- 
ing the witness by blank denials. 
His plan succeeded. The charges 
became more and more feeble, till, 
at length, the whole evidence rested 
n a few unimportant assertions, 





which, there was reason to hope, 
might be satisfactorily refuted. The 
sitting terminated; but such was 
the terror with which the witness 
was seized, that he had not courage 
tounclose the handin which he held 
the note. He passed the drawbridge 
of the Bastille, and wandered 
through almost every streetin Paris, 
like acriminal, dreadiag the glance 
of every one he met. It was not 
until hereac hed the Pont- Royal that 
he ventured by stealth, to cast his 
eyes onthe note. Within the 
envelope were written these words : 
* If you faithfully and speedily de- 
liver the enclosed note according to 
its address, your fortune is made,” 


lirst 


The inner note was directed to a 
lady, the intimate friend of the 
Chevalier, requesting her to take 


charge of, and to suppress, certain 
letters, which might prove of the 
utmost injury to cause. The 
commission was punctually fulfilled, 
and the witness received the promis- 
ed reward, 


Phe above were not 
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he only ex- 


traordinary circumstances attend. 
ing the fate of the MM. de Belle- 
Isle. When the evidence against 
them was at an end, the two 
Lrothers were granted somewhat 
more freedom, and also the per 
mission of living together. By 


means of secret communications, 
they had agreed witha friend that, 
if their Uile 
favourable, they were to be warned 
of it by the tiring of a certain 
number of guns. Cue day, as they 
were walking together on one of 
the ramparts of the prison, they 
heard the signal, and the fatal 
number of guns announced their 
irrevocable condemnation. ‘They de- 
seended mournfully, and retised to 
their gloomy apartment. [na few 
moments, their friend rushed in io 
inform thei of their acquittal. On 
enquiring into the cause of the 
mistake, it was found to have been 
occasioned by a gun-maker of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, who happen- 
ed that day to be making trial of 
some of his guns. 

** After their liberation, the most 
brilliant fortune attended the two 
prisoners. The Chevalicr was created 


sentence should be 
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« Count, and promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-general: after distin- 
cuishing himself honourably in the 
service of his country, he was killed 
at the attack of Col-de-I’ Assitte, in 
the vear 1746. His elder brother, 
who is celebrated for many acts of 
valour and military skill, particu- 
larly for the retreat of Prague, was 
created a Duke, a Peer, and Mare- 
chal of France, and died tiinistes 
of warin 1761. At the commence- 
meut of the seven years’ war, he 
had the misfortune to lose his only 
son, the Count de Gisors, a young 
oliicer of the greatest promise. Thus 
perished the last branches of the 
family of the Intendant. Like him, 
they possessed all the brilliant qua- 
lifications necessary for the success 
of ambitions projects; and they 
were memorable examples of the 
frowns and favours of fortune.” 


HINDU 
SECTS. 


TENETS OF RELIGIOUS 


Ir is well known that all India, 
from the earliest times, has been 
divided among three grand sects: 
the Brahminieal, Bouddhist, and 
Jaina—ali of them cillering in their 
tenets and ceremonies. 

The question regarding the re- 
lative antiquity of these different 
sects is one chielly of curiosity. Brah- 
minical scems to establish the best 
claim to be considered as the most 
ancient \Il of these sects, with 
many tenets in common, have also 
opinions that separate, them widely 
from cach other, The Brahtainical 
religion, in its secret and esoteric 
doctrines, approaches nearly to pure 
Deism ; but the popular faith is ex- 
tremely diflerent. The learned Brah- 
mius adore one God without form 
or quality, eternal, unchangeable, 
and occupying all space ; but they 
carclully confine these doctrines to 
their own schools, as dangerous, and 
teach in public a religion in which, 
in Supposed compliance with the in- 
lirmitics and passions of human na- 
lure, the Deity is brought more to 
a level with our prejudices and 
wants: the incomprehensible attrt- 


we 
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butes assigned to him are invested 
with sensible and even human forms. 
The mind—lost in meditationon 
the divine nature, and fatigued in 
the pursuits of something which, 
being divested of all sensible quali- 
tics, suffers the thoughts to wander 
without finding a resting place— is 
happy they tell us, in the room of 
this unknowable and incomprehen- 
sible Being, to have an object on 
which human teelings and human 
senses may again find repose. To 
give a metaphysical deity to igno- 
rantand sensual men, absorbed in 
the cares of supporting animal ex- 
istence, and entangled in the impe- 
diments of matter, would be to con- 
demn them to Atheism. Such is the 
mode in which the Brahmins excuse 
the gross idolatry of their religion. 
Their mythology is a strange com- 
pound of popular stories; in the 
greater partof which a divine being 
issumes a human form, and lives 
among men. The great supreme 
being, Brimb, remains in holy ob- 
security; and mythology is never al- 
lowed to profane his name, which 
isalways kept free from fictions. 
Three energies, however, the crea- 
tive, the preserving, and destroying, 
are embodied under the names of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Sheva; to 
each of whom a female or passive 
energy is given: these have all hu- 
man forms, diversitied in various 
ways by anactive imagination; and 
asthe two latter are supposed to 
have descended many limes, tohave 
been incarnated on carthin diflerent 
ages and in variouss shapes, each 
different incarnation or avater fur- 
nishes a different deity, to whom 
worshipis addressed. Brahma alone 
of the three has no variety of incar- 
nations, and is never worshipped. 
for avatars are supposed to have been 
incarnations of the whole god; 
others are only considered as inear- 
nations of a portion of his divinity. 

Besides these three great gods, 
however, there is a large crowd of 
minor deities. The wind, the sea, the 
elements, have their wods ; the sun, 
moon, and stars, every river and 
fountain, is either a deity, or has 
a deity to preside over it; no- 
thing is duue but by or threugh 
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agod. The greater gods have be- 
sides a numerous class of depend- 
ants and servants; and human pas- 
sions being once bestowed on the 
deities, heaven has its physician, 
its poet, and its dancing girls as 
well es the earth. 

In this great crowd of deities, 
there is no man, however capricious 
or humble, that may not find some 
divinity, suited to his humour or 
self humiliation. If aman find some 
difliculty in approaching Ram, that 
god’s monkey servant, Hanumant 
may, however, claim his worship: 
a little red paint thrown on a stone 
or the stump of a tree converts it 
into a god, and all the lower classes 
that pass fall duwn and worship. 

Yet it deserves notice, that even 
in this apparent degradation of the 
human intellect,if you ask one of the 
lowest of these unfortunate beings 
how many gods there are, you 
will be immediately answered, onc 
God only; and will discover, that 
though they pay religious adora- 
tion tostecks and stones, from some 
superstitious belief that a portion 
of divinity resides in them, they 
never confound these subordinate 
objects of worship with the one great 
God, the supposed Creaturand Pre- 
server of the universe, but whom 
they consider as too mighty for them 
to venture to approach. 

When the Brahmins are taxed 
with idolatry, they always excuse 
themselves, as has been already re- 
marked, by alleging the necessity 
of making an impression on rude 
minds by means of some intelligi- 
ble symbols, on which the ignorant 
may fix their thoughts, and to which 
they may look for reward or punish- 
ment. 

As in many of their incarna- 
tions the gods are supposed to have 
appeared with several heads of ani- 
mals, with a number of hands, and 
other singularities, their images in 
the temples correctly represent all 
these peculiarities. 

All Brahminical excavations are 
flat-roofed within; and most 
them incline to a square, though 
they frequently have an oblong fi- 
gure. 

The religion of the Bouddhists 
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differs very greatly from that of the 
Brahmins ; as in the latter God is 
introduced every where, in the for- 
mer he introduced no where 
The gods of the Brahmins pervace 
and animate all nature; the ged of 
the Bouddhists, like the god of 
the Epicureans, remains in repose, 
quite unconcerned about human 
alfairs, and therefore is not the ob- 
ject of worship. With them there 
is no intelligent Divine Being, who 
judges of human actions as good or 
bad, and rewards or punishes them 
as such: this, indeed, is practically 
the same as having no God. Good 
and ill, according to their creed, 
are, however, supposed to spring 
invariably from virtue and vice; 
there being, as they believe, an in- 
separable and necessary connexion 
between viriue and prosperity, vice 
and misfortune. Yet, as the mind 


is 


of mau must have some object 
of confidence on which to rest its 
hepes, and to which to direct its 


supplication and prayer, they teach, 
that from time to time men of sur- 
passing piety and self-denial have 
appeared on the earth, and from 


their singular worth have after 
death been transferred to a siate 
of superior bliss ; which state, 


however, they say that we can only 
intimate by describing it as an ab- 
sence of all disease. These saints 
or prophets, afier reforming the 
world in their lifetime, and by their 
Superior sanctity attaining the power 
of performing miracles, are still ima- 
cined after death to have certain 
powers of influencing us. It is these 
men, transferred by death to bliss 
who are the objects of Bousdhist 
worship. This worship assumes 
different forms in different countries, 
and is by some supposed to be more 
widely diffused than any other reli- 
gion. In Siam itis chiefly paid to 
Godoma or Somona Codom ; but it 
is worthy of remark, that wherever 
this form of religion prevails in its 
original state, the relies of these 
holy men or saints, are the objects 
of worship. The largest temples are 
often in the formof a pyramid, or of 
the section of a globe; and are sup- 
posed to contain a tooth, hair, or 
other relic of the saint. The forms 
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of these holy places have becn adoupt- 
ed from the custom prevalent in 
these countrics of depositing the 
ashes of the deceased under a pyra- 
mid or globular mound; the pyra- 
mids are often of great size, and on 
their summits are umbrellas, which 
are frequently adorned with bells: 
sometimes this pyramid is gilded 
over, Other temples of nearly si- 
milar construction, but hollow with- 
in, contain images to which adora- 
tion is directed. The images of these 
saints have diillerent attitudes, some- 
times silting cross-legged in a me- 
ditative posture, sometimes stand- 
ing upright. 

As allthe ideas of this religion 
relate io men, and as no incarna- 
tions or transformations of superior 
beings are recorded, it is obvious 
that in their temples we can expect 
tv tind no unnatural images, no fi- 
gures compounded of man and beast, 
no mousters with many bands or 
many heads. 

As the priests and scholars of the 
Bouddhists live in a sort of collegi- 
ate establishment near some great 
temples, we shall find a multitude of 
such eells around the excavation 
in their cave-temples ; and while all 
cells are Hlat-roofed, the vreat tem- 
ple is supported on two rows of pil- 





lars With visles, and is uniformly 
vaulted and oblong. 

The third sect that is prevalent in 
India is that of the Jatuas. 
bear a very great resemblance to the 
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phese 


Bouddhists in their religious ¢ 


ig 1Oe- 
trines : they belicve there is a God, 
but afirm that he can be known 
only by such as become hy bed 


in his essence that therefore a 

person knowing God cea 

sess identity » that he hee it is ube 

surd fur a human being 

to know him; the moment vou dis 

cover him the identity ceasé 
that God 
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carnaicd ; and, like the Bouddhists 


ses lo pos- 


to pretend 


They deny was ever in- 


believe that men by their viriuous 
conduct become omniscient, and 
may thus be considered as infalli 
ble. Vhey hold, that sinee the be- 
ginning of time, only 


wenty-bour 


such superion beings have appeared 
reformation of 
they 


lor the 
these 


mankind ; 


style the 7Virthankar. 
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Their priests, the Jatis, not only 
never put any thing to death, but 
never eat any thing which has had 
life. The Jainas resemble the Hin- 
dais in having casts, which the Boud- 
dhists have not. Inthe Mysur and 
the south of India, the Jainas admit 
also certain of the Hindi deities 
into the courts of their temples ; 
which is never done, as far as I can 
learn, either in Bombay, the Mah- 
ratta country, Gazerat, or Marwad, 
in all of which places there are 
numbers of Jainas. 

In all the Jaina temples, there- 
fore, such images as are peculiar 
tothe Jaina worship are human, 
and distinguished only by symbols. 
The whole twenty-four holy saints 
are usually represented in one piece, 
and no worship is paid to their 
relics, nor are they placed under 
pyramids. ‘There are, however, 
many sects of Jainas, some profess- 
ing to adhere strictly to the doc- 
trines of one saint of the Tirthankar, 
others to those of another. I am 
not aware that any Jaina caverns 
have ever been discovered, 

Such, is the theoretical nature 
of that widely spread superstition, 
the effects of which are seen in the 
degraded character, the impure and 
sanguinary rites, the infanticide, 
the immolation of widows, and 
other barbarous customs of the na- 
tives of India. We should do injus- 
tice to our readers, and unneces- 
sarily occupy our pages, were we to 
dwell on the corollaries which na- 





turally present themselves from 
every view of this subject. Tt is 
surely enough to have exhibited 


is deplorable modilication of Sa- 
tau’s empire, in order to excite the 
pity and awaken the gcalous ener- 
cies of who wish well to 

ir fellow-creatures, and are anxi- 
ous for the time when the kingdoms 
world, peculiarly 
‘at enemy 
of Heaven and man, shall become 
our God and of 


all these 


of this now so 





under the power of the ¢ 


i¢ Kingdoms of 
his Christ. 





rHE NEW TRAGEDIES, 
\ Tracepy was produced last 
week, both at Drury-iane and Co- 


SG New 


vent-Garden; they were both suc- 
cessiul,and possess merits of an ex- 
traordinary nature. It has been 
said thatthe publictaste is vitiated, 
and that the drama possesscs no 
writer capable of supporting the 
literary character of the country. 
With regard to the former charge, 
we must conceive that it arose from 
the want of ability complained of, 
since no audience, we believe, ever 
expressed any thing but satisfac- 
tion, When a production of acknow- 
Jedged excellence was presented to 
them; and, truly, we cannot be sur- 
prised, at lively and splendid melo- 
drames being preferred to dull tra- 
gedics. The second charze, «hat- 
ever. it might have been, is no 
longer true—Millman and Sheil, 
Knowles and Barry Cornwall, with 
the nameless author of Montalto, 
are writers, who are capable, and 
appear resolved to restore both a 
moral and poctical lustre to the 
Stage. And, as a theatre under 
good regulations, is unquestionably 
a proper recreation for a refined 
people, these writers assisted hy 
such actors as Macready, Young, 
Kean, C. Kemble, Wallack, and 
Mrs. West—may be expected to 
ensure the metropolis a series of 
performances, not to be exceeved 
in the annals of the drama. 

At Drury-Lane-Theatre, the title 
of the Tragedy, is Montalto ; 
by far the most splendid Literary 
composition that has for more than 
half a century been added to th 
treasures of the English Drama. 
The tollowing is the story of the 
plot :— 

** Montalto, a warrior, while en- 
gaged in the pursuit of glory, is 
disturbed by anonymous hints of 
the supposed infidelity of Julia, his 
wife. Ile returns somewhat suspi- 
cious, and his suspicions are art- 
fully fanned into a blaze of jealousy 
by the arts of a perfidious triend— 
of Laura (his relation), and her 
husband Durazzo. He is advised 
to repose with confidence on the 
honour of Julia, in a Way that sa- 
tisfies him that she is faithless, and 
he at length resolves to stab het 
while she is sleeping. His resolu 


and is 


tion fails him, and he encounters 
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the reproaches of his innocent con- 
sort. 
the enemy is admitted by treachery 

he flies to meet the intruders, and 
is mortal:y wounded in battle. Ju- 
lia and her ebild enter, and he 
breathes a husband's curse on the 
former. She is distracted at the 
injurious treatment she rceeives, 
when news is brought that Laura 
has confessed the part she has act 
ed, and thus the innocence of Julia 
is proved. Montailio then embraces 
Julia, and dies blessing her and his 
child. Durazzo and his accomplice, 
or rather instigator, perish in the 
light.” 

From this sketch it will be seen, 
that among the few sources of in- 
terest open to the dramatic writer, 
the author has applied to one which 
exposes him to a dangerous com- 
parison with the divine author of 
Othello. 

It is rather, however, in the 
choice of the passion whose influ- 
ence is displayed in Montalto, than 
in its developement, that the ap- 
pearance of imitation can be traced, 
it is true, thatas jealousy israrely, 
if ever, an idiopathic vice, a promy- 
ter is found necessary in both plays. 
But Montalto is not Othello, nor is 
Nichael lago. 
the inflammable ferocity which our 
incomparable bard has, with such 
truth of character, ascribed to the 
Vivor, 
masculine,yet tender allectionwhich 
is the characteristic of Montalto, 
the likeness had been more com- 
plete ; but as it is, they have no 
closer affinity than that of two jea- 
lous husbands played upon by the 
arts of villains —as is always the 
case of persons so miserably circum: 
stance’, In the inferior characters 
still less relationship can be de- 
tected, Julia is a wile and mother 

Desdemona but a bride; and the 
broad distinction between the cha- 
racters is perfectly marked in Mon- 
talto. 

We have called this the *‘ most 
splendid” literary performance our 
stage has exhibited for half a cen- 
tury. Wemight have enlarged the 
period to the exhibition of Addison 
Cate \s correct 18 Douglas Me 


His esstle is then atlached 


or more of the deep-seated 


fad Othello less of 














julto is raised infinitely above tha 
trawedy by the high poetic beauty ol 





ite te 
derness of its scatiments; and in 
both those qualities, as well as in 
correctness, and an utter absence 
ofall unnatural inflation, itis greatly 
superior to the féerenge of Dr. \ oun. 

There were some scenes, particu- 
Jarly that immediately preceding, 
aod that which followed Mouialt 
conscience-inierrupted atte: 





il- 


its diction, and the exqe 
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ve 


are 
To come 


comparisons to us that 

ashamed to ackuowledge. 
now tothe defects of the piece,- 
there is incuntestibly one great 
fault, but itis one which might have 
been discovered by the Prompter’s 
watch, and which may be vasily re- 
medied, viz, Qontalto is a full hour 
too long in the representation. The 
next which is, however, aime am- 
higuous objection is less capable of 
cure. ‘The th the bold 
and manly language of our old dra- 
matists, has unfortunately, in the 
proud spirit of his great models, 
relied solefy upon the truth and 
eloquence of passion and language, 
without much regard tot! 
matic qualities of a perplexing plot 
andsta ve situati This defect 
co-operating with theextreme length 
of the play, gave an opportunity ol 
overowing to that brimming ma- 
liraity, which, from some unaccount- 
able cau vigilantly attends to 
cross every birth of genius. The 
school-boys and apprentices, too, 
became impatient for the Icebergs 
and Harlequin, and a scene of the 
fourth act, which, from an unhappy 
cast of characters, exhibited some- 
thing of the grotesque, called forth 
the whole force of the discontented, 
Good sense, and good taste, how- 
ever, infinitely predominated. The 
hisses were almost instantly 
lenced ; and at the fall ofthe curtain, 
the play was given out amidsta 
tempest of applause. 

The performers, in general, and 
more particularly Mrs. West, Wal- 
lack, and Booth, to whom the prin- 
tipal characters were committed, 
sustained their parts with great 
Nothing can be 
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more manifest than Wallack’s grow_ 
ing popularity, and itis no more thay 
justice; he leaves, in truth, nothing 
to regret in the absence of Kean. 

Covent Garden.—The title of the 
piece at this theatre is Wirandola, 
and the stery seems to follow with 
considerable closeness that meimo- 
rable and melancholy tale in Lord 

Byron’s Poems, in which a father 
takes vengearce on a son for vio- 
lating his bed. To connect a plot 
of this kind without hazarding of- 
fence to the feclings of the audience 
required much dexterity, and the 
accomplishment of this obiect was 
in itself success. The principal cha, 
racters were — 
Mirandola...e.. Mr. Macreavy. 
Guido .ccceeceeeMr. KEMULE 
Giraldi .....eeeMr. KG@eRrron. 
Casti ....0.e...Mr. ABBOTT. 
Tsidora ..+..2+eMiss Foor: 
Isabella ........ rs. Faucrr. 

The first act was chictly occupied 
in detailing the circumstances of the 
Duhe of Mirandola’s marriage with 
Isidora, who had beea previously 
loved by Guido, the Duke’s son. A 
report of Guido’s death in battle had 
induced the Duke to marry a second 
time, the interception of his son’s 
letters from the field having prevent- 
ed his knowing either of Guido’s life 
or his attachment. The second act 
brings the young lover home, and 
overwhelms him with the knowledge 
of his father’s wedlock. He has an 
interview with his new mother, 
whom he finds as heart-broken as 
himself. AJirandola’s sister Isabella, 
who had already plotted against 
Guido for the sake of her son, next 
neir to the Dukedom, induces the 
Duchess to senda ring to Guido as 
a remembrance of old friendship: 
this isan inilamer of the Duke’s 
jealousy ; and in the third act he 
charges her, inthe midst of a ban- 
quet, with betraying bis honour, 
and with the aggravation of the 
crime that his injuror was his own 
This scene ol the 
most sumptuous that we have wit- 
nessed. Two magnilicent pavilions 
occupied the space next the stage ; 
further on were the tables covered 
with lights, and iu the centre of the 
back cround an orchestra admira- 


Son. Was one 


a8 
bly disposed. A chant by Bishop 
was sung in honour of Jirandola. 
But the dircovery of the lost ring on 
Guido’s finger breaks up the meeting 
** with most admired disorder.” The 
guests are required to depart with- 
out “ standing upon the order of 
their going,” and Mirandola is lelt 
alone to be racked by his jealousy. 
The fourth act exhibits the victory 
of this calamitous passion in both 
father and son, who part with the in- 
tention never to meetagain. The 
fifth act unfolds the intrigue of Isa- 
bella, by whose contrivance Guido 
and Isidora meet each other in the 
palace garden. Mirandola breaks 
in upon theirmelancholy conference, 
and, excited to the utmost, orders 
his son for instant execution. The 
letters which had been interecpted 
by the Monk Giraldi, at Isabelta’s in- 
stigation, and which might have pre- 
vented Mirandola’s marriage, are 
discovered in his cell, and brought 
to the Duke at the moment that he 
is waiting for intelligence of his 
son’s death. He now revokes the 
order, but itis too late, the volley is 
heard, and Ahrandola, in the last agi- 
tation of his nature falls and dies. 

This tragedy is from the pen of 
Mr. Barry Cornwall, whose poctical 
talents are familiar to the public. It 
was known to be his before itwas pro- 
duced, and great expectation was 
consequently excited. That expecta- 
tion has not been disappointed, J7i- 
randola is, unquestionably, the best 
tragedy that has been produced at 
this theatre for many years, con- 
sidered as a poetical production. 
The language is chaste and simple, 
and formed upon the model of our 
older dramatists. It has not, per- 
haps, so much of pathos and of pas- 
sion as we anticipated, judging from 
the other productions of the writer. 
But it is always well sustained, and 
there are many passages which 
breathe of undoubted inspiration. 
Let it be remembered, too, that it is 
a first attempt, and as such, whata 
noble future it promises. 

The performers did ample justice 
to the poet. The whole weight of 


the piece rests upon Macready and 
Mr, C. Kemble, 


We never saw the 
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latter play more finely. His first in. 
terview with Jsidora was managed 
with great effect, particularly in the 
recital of his own and Isidora’s hap. 
less story. Nor was he less impres- 
sive in the first interview with his 
father, where he portray ed the stern 
and icy coldness of a heart so blight. 
ed in its dearest hopes, that not 
even filial reverence could soften 
fora moment the bitterness of its 
wrath. It was, altogether, an ad- 
mirable performance. Macready, as 
usual, threw all his enthusiasm and 
genius into his part, and in many 
scenes left nothing to wish, even in 
their minds who remember the 
brightest days of a Kemble anda 
Siddons. Miss Foote played a purt 
which required little else than youth 
and beauty, and she possesses both, 
What she had to do, however, she 
did well. 


THE COSSACKS. 


THe following amusing anecdotes 
of this interesting people are de- 
rived from a work recently publish 
ed, entitled “* Characteristic Por- 
traits of the various Tribes of Cos- 
sacks attached to the Allied Armies 
inthe Campaign of 1815. Taken 
from Life at Paris, and accompa- 
nied by Historical Particulars,” &e. 
Speaking of the period when they 
were at Dresden, the writer thus 
proceeds :— 

* It appears that these rude peo- 
ple are by no means insensible to 
the charms of music, for which they 
manifest a strong predilection. A 
party of them, attracted by the 
solemn peal of the organ, entered 
the church, and while it was playing, 
continued fixed in silent attention. 
Its tones ceased, and the officiating 
clergyman commenced his sermon. 
This address, in an unknown lan- 
guage, soon began to excite symp 
toms of impatience in the strangers; 
one of whom, stealing softly up the 
steps of the pulpit, unobserved by 
the minister, startled him not a 
little by tapping him on the shoul- 
der in the midst of his harangue, 
and inviting him, as well as he could 
by signs, accumpanicd with all sorts 
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of gestures, to descend, and no 
longer interrupt the gratification 
which the organist aflorded to 
himself and his companions. Not- 
withstanding the solemnity of the 
place, the gravity ofthe minister and 
his congregation were not proof 
against this attack, and it was some 
time before the former could so fat 
recover from its ludicrous eilect as 
io resume his discourse. 

« This fondness for music was dis- 
played on another occasion : 

A young lady was seated ather 
piano-forte, playing and singing. 
She was heard by a Cossack, who 


was passing under her window. As if 


enchanted,he followed the melodious 
sounds, pursued his way upstairs, 
from room to room, and, after traver- 
sing several apartments discovered 
the right one. He entered, and stood 
listening behind the lonely musician, 
who, half dead with fear on perceiv- 
ing the figure of ber martial visitor 
ina mirror, would natarally have 
runaway. He detained her, and, 
in unintelligible language, but with 
friendly gesture, begged for a Da 
Capo; and without ceremony, fetch- 
ed his comrades out of the street. 
The music soon relaxed the joints 
of the bearded warriors, and ina few 
moments they struck upa charming 
Cossack dance in the best room in 
the house. The trembling girl was 
obliged to summon up all her cou- 
rage and strength, that her fingers 
might not refuse to perform their 
ofiice in this critical juncture. She 
returned sincere thanks to Fieaven 
when the dance was over, and was 
nota little surpriscd when one of the 
delighted performers, with the most 
cordial vestures, laid apiece of gold 
on the piano-forte. It was to no 
purpose that the young lady refused 
it; the donors retired, leaving be- 
hind them the piece of money, which 
the fair owner will doubtless pre- 
Serve with care, as a memorial of 
the lovers of dancing and music 
from the deserts of Asia. 

* The naivete of these people was 
expressed ina very diferent manner 
towards another younglady, likewise 
of a genteel family, who, out of 
economy, and supposing her guests 
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to be so inured to hardship as to be 
proof against all sorts of weather, 
had directed that no fire should be 
made in the quarters destined for 
them, Though the almanack had 
for some days announced the return 
of all-reviving spring, the Cossacks 
experienced none of its enlivening 
eflects in their uncomfortable quar- 
ters. Dissatisfied with the place, 
they sallied out in quest of a warmer 
lodging. It was not long before they 
discovered one. This was the apart- 
ment of the young lady of the house. 
Ah! here warm—hlere gvod—stay 
withmamsell. So saying, the recon- 
noitring party took a strong position 
against the cold in mamsell’s room; 
thither all their baggage also was 
soon transported. Mamsell, unless 
she had chosen to tatn Cossack too, 
was obliged to relinquish her apart- 
ment to her gallant guests, and to 
procure in another the climate that 
she had quitted. 

** A Cossack surrounded by a le- 
gion of buys, whom he sometimes 
took by the hand, and sometimes 
set a running by throwing his cap 
for them to bring back again, meta 
lad selling cakes. He immediately 
laid an embargo on the whole stock 
of the itinerant trader, which he di- 
vided among his merry companions, 
reserving for himself about a dozen 
cakes, which he put into the pockets 
of his wide breeches. Whilst oc- 
cupied in housing them, he spied 
an elegant lady coming towards him, 
but who was about to turn off to 
avoid the crowd of boys. The Cos- 
sack ran up to her, pulled the cakes, 
three at a time, outofhis magazine, 
and offered them to the lady, half 
dead with fright. Afamsell, good !— 
Dobre, mamseil/! said he, with a 
smile. When, however, neither 
kind words nor gestures could pre- 
vail on mamse// to accept the cakes 
he thrust them into her ridicule, and 
respectiully kissed her fair hands, 
in Spite of all her endeavours to dis- 
engage them trom his grasp. The 


lady made a precipitate retreat, and 
the Cossack watched as long as she 
was in sight with a look of concern, 

“The bookseller’s shops, where 
representations of all 


the Russian 
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nations were to be seen in the win- 
dows, were always beset withcrowds 
of Cossacks, who manifested the 
greatest joy on discovering them- 
selves among them. 

“The Cossack Colonel, Prince 
G—n, was quartered with a lady 
of rank. ‘The footman of the Jatter, 
going out of the house one evening 
about nine o'clock, observed a Cos- 
sack before the door, holding two 
horses. To his utter astonishment, 
he soon discovered that it was no 
other than Prince G. his mistress’s 








guest. ‘*‘ Good God!” said he, *‘ is 
your Highness holding horses?’ 


* Yes; a Cossack who did not know 
me, just as I was coming out of the 


house, asked me to hold them for a 


moment. Ldid not like to refuse 
him; but the fellow stays rather too 
long. | have been standing here 
almost an hour.’ * Let me take the 
bridle: I will hold the horses,’ 
‘No; I must keep the promise 
which I have given the Cossack. A 
Cossack never breaks his word,’ 
Whilst the servant was expressing 
his surprise at this kind of obsery- 
ance of the word of a Prince, the 
Cossack came up, recognised the 
illustrious horse-holder, and threw 
himself at the feet of his Colonel, 
who mildly said, as he went away, 
* Another time doa’t stay so long.’’ 
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THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS ON 
HER BIRTH DAY. 
A Song Translated from the Bohemeum 
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r. Can 
If any white-wing’d Power above 
My joys anderiets su 


The day when thou wert bora ,my love- 
He surely bless’d that day 

I lau till taught by thee when told 
OF Boauty’s magic pows 

That ripen’d lite’s duil e to gold, 
And changed its weeds to flow 


My mind had lovely shapes pourtraved; 


But thought I earth had one 
Could make ev’n Fancy's visions fads 
Like stars before the su 


I vaz'd, andfelt upon my lips 
Th’ unfinish'd accents hang 


One moment’s bliss, one burning ki 


To rapture chang’deach pang. 
And though as swift as lightniue’s flash 


Those tranced moments flew , 
Not allthe waves of time shall wash 
Their memory from my view 
But duly shall my raptured so 
And gladly shall my eves, 
Still bless this dav's re turn, a 
As thou shalt eit rise 


AN EPITAPH 


On the Tombstone ereetvd or’ Min 
quis of Anelesey L 
By the Right Hon. G 
Here rests, and let no saucy kna 
Presume te sneer and laugh, 
J arious circumstances have recently 


matical corre y dents Ih. 
fut 


‘?t rity of 
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Po learn tha mouilerineg in the erave 
Is aida British calf. 

For he who writes these lines is s are 


That those who read the whole, 
Will find such langh were premature 
For here too lies a sole. 
And he le ones repo ‘ 


ruin born with othe r five, 


t ive litt 


Unheeded by their bre ther /oes, 
Who all are now alive 


a) 
.] t loot, to speak m plain, 
Rest here . ] 
neot here of one commanding, 
Who tho’ his wits he m rht retain, 


Lost half his cnde rstanding, 


And vhen the runs with thuuder 
fraught, 
Pour'’d bullet hick ¢ hail, 
ould only in t! way he taught 
Vo vive the foe lee-bail 
\ud now in England jast as gay 
\ it ba tle brave, 
Goes to the rout, review, o play 
With one foot in the erare 
Fortune in vain here shew'd respite 
I e will still be found, 
Should England’ as ¢ ' fied 
R Ne'd to stan mod 
But Portan pa Im bev, 
= meant not tsa " 
! hen h lopp i ‘4 
Ss lt wek | h rm) 
And but indalg’d a hari! whim, 
Since he could walk withone, 
She saw two legs were lost on him 
Who never Meant to 
contributed to rend usin ew 
ew / ‘ th fey fi 
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